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can be established in community favor, the city man must learn that 
furnishing a steady, reliable and cheap supply of wholesome, pala- 
table food for his operatives is not a problem to be left to the nearby 
farmer or the operative, but one for the manufacturer himself, since 
his production costs are immediately affected. 

The banker must learn that constructive banking requires 
that a part of the community capital be devoted to the development 
of agriculture, to the end that no part of the community may fail in 
its normal growth, and that the interdependence of all parts may be 
preserved. 

The farmer must learn that his connection with his product 
must end with its delivery at the plant; that the much dreamed of 
cooperation has its line fences; and that efficiency and profit are in- 
separable in his work. 

And the manufacturer, the banker, the tradesman and the farmer 
must learn that in the coordination of their departments lies the 
restoration of that lost equilibrium between town and country which 
must be restored to prevent national disaster. 



LESSONS IN SOLVING LABOR, CREDIT AND OTHER 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 

By A. E. Grantham, 
Professor of Agronomy, Delaware College. 

In the past few years considerable attention has been paid to 
some of the economic factors that influence food production, but it 
was not until 1917 that these conditions became a matter of grave 
concern. Our country awoke to the fact that there was a decided 
shortage of foodstuffs and that our participation in the war 
had greatly increased the demand for these products. Not only 
was it necessary to supply our own needs but those of our allies 
as well. This threw the burden of increased food production upon 
the United States in a way it had never before experienced. Labor 
was scarce; men were sought for military service, for factories, for 
transportation and for the farm. For nearly three years there had 
been a gradual flow of labor from the farm to the manufacturing 
plants of war munitions. The spring of 1917 brought the country 
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face to face with the problem of preparing for war and of greatly 
increasing the production of foodstuffs. Immediately plans were 
inaugurated by the federal government and the various states to 
increase the production of food products throughout the country. 
Such a program never before had been attempted. Much had to 
be learned as to the best manner of handling the problem. The 
fact is, the country knew very little of the actual resources of the 
farmer for meeting this heavy obligation. For years past there has 
been considerable discussion concerning farm labor conditions and 
the inability of the farmer to secure the proper credit facilities for 
his farming enterprise. The food crisis brought these matters to a 
focus in such a way that the problems will be investigated more 
quickly and thoroughly than otherwise would have been possible. 
It is well known that during the past decade there has been a steady 
movement of farm labor from the country to the city. This move- 
ment has been more marked during the past three years, since our 
industries have been largely engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions and war materials for foreign countries. The higher wages 
paid by the shop have induced thousands to leave the farm. The 
farmer is now facing the keenest competition in employing labor. 

In the meantime the discussion of better credit for the farmer 
has brought about the passage of the Federal Farm Loan Act which 
resulted in the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan banks 
during the spring of this year. These are now getting started with 
their work, and the popularity of this movement for better credit 
facilities is attested by the large number of applicants for farm 
loans in practically every one of the bank districts. 

When the food problem became acute in the early months of 
the year all of these problems of farm labor and credit were again 
brought to the attention of the public in a very decided manner. 
The entire nation realized that a supreme effort must be made to 
increase production. All eyes were turned to the farm. Agencies, 
public and private, have been employed to assist the farmer in 
securing the necessary labor and credit for enlarging his output. 
The first season is well over. What have been the lessons learned 
in solving these problems of production? 

In the first place it was thought there was a very large shortage 
of labor on the farm. Few knew the situation accurately. An 
agricultural survey conducted by a few of the states has shown 
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that the shortage of labor was overestimated. In Massachusetts 
the director of the Department of Labor states that no more than 
10 per cent of the supposed shortage existed. On the other hand 
in the state of New York fifty-six counties were carefully canvassed 
and it was found that there were approximately 15,000 fewer men 
on the farms in April, 1917 than in April, 1916. 1 The requests for 
help brought out by this survey from the same territory, showed 
that 20,000 men were needed to carry out the plans for increased 
production. In one or two other states, particularly Delaware, it 
was found that farmers had applied for additional labor when they 
already had on the farm more men than could be economically 
utilized under their type of farming. There is a suspicion that 
many of these applicants for farm labor expected that they were to 
secure additional help at a very low wage. 

In all quarters it was realized that there was considerable 
shortage of labor. The problem was to locate the men who needed 
labor and to find laborers for the farm. At the outset it was seen 
that some sort of an organization was necessary in order to facilitate 
the gathering and distribution of labor. Massachusetts seems to 
have solved the problem in a very satisfactory manner. The 
committee on Public Safety of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 2 
employed a man as state labor agent. He in turn appointed a 
county representative in connection with each of the farm bureaus 
of the state. The county men secured representatives with each 
of the town and city food committees, numbering 326. The job 
of the labor man was to localize the work. Each of the town food 
committees was expected through its labor agent to satisfy the 
local needs for labor just as far as possible. What could not be 
met by the town agent was referred to the county labor agent, and 
what the county labor agent could not meet was referred to the 
state labor agent. This plan was in operation some time before it 
was suggested by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This scheme in various forms was used by the different states. 
In Indiana an appeal was made to ea'ch of the 1,800 banks and 
grain dealers of the state to have farmers who needed labor file with 

1 Bulletin II, May 22, 1917. New York State Food Supply Commission. 

•Letter from John T. Willard, Secretary, Committee on Food Production 
and Conservation, Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety under date of 
August 4, 1917. 
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them an application for the help needed. A county organization 
for increased food production was formed in all but four counties 
of the state. These organizations selected a local man or firm to 
act as headquarters for getting laborers in touch with farmers need- 
ing help. 

A very complete organization for ascertaining the labor needs 
was worked out in Ohio. 8 Under this plan the state was divided 
into twenty-one employment divisions with a free employment 
office in each division. These employment divisions were deter- 
mined by transportation facilities, although in all cases county 
lines were followed. The divisions vary in size from two to seven 
counties. The employment office is located in the principal city of 
each division. In each office an agricultural division was estab- 
lished with at least one office man and one outside man to solicit 
faim labor. In every instance where new offices were established 
the local authorities — municipal or county — furnished the quarters, 
office equipment, telephone service, heat, light and janitor service. 
The state furnishes the employes printed forms, postage, etc., and 
supervises the office. The employes are paid from the war emer- 
gency fund. And the work is carried on by the Ohio branch of the 
Council of National Defense. Cooperating with the employment 
offices are fifty-five county agricultural agents who are under the 
supervision of the agricultural division of the Ohio branch of the 
Council of National Defense and are paid employes. The agent's 
business is to assist the farmer in every possible way and a part of 
his duties is to learn the farmer's needs as far as help is concerned 
and then forward his orders to the superintendent of the employ- 
ment office of the division in which he is located. In addition to 
the paid agricultural agents, the county commissions have appointed 
an unpaid food and crop commissioner in each county and he has 
been asked to appoint township food and crop commissioners. 
These men serve without pay and assist in every way possible in 
urging increased acreage, surveying conditions, etc. In order to 
learn as quickly as possible the needs of the farmers an inquiry 
sheet was distributed. This asked for the acreage in crops and the 
labor needs. About one-third of the farmers requested help either 
at once or during harvest. 

"Fred C. Croxton. "War Employment in Ohio." Monthly Review of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Vol. IV, June, 1917, No. 6. 
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To facilitate the exchange of labor between industrial plants 
and to get an inventory of available labor each employment super- 
intendent is furnished with a confidential list of all the employers 
in his district normally employing five or more persons. This list 
shows the name, address, nature of business, the number of employes 
in each establishment and covers manufacturing, commercial and 
all other lines of industry. All of the larger employers in each 
employment division are furnished by the superintendent as 
promptly as possible with cards upon which they are asked to 
report to the division superintendent at the close of each day infor- 
mation concerning each employe whose period of employment 
terminated during the day. The employers living in the immediate 
vicinity in which the employment office is located will also be asked 
to give to employes whose period of employment terminates a card 
of reference to the employment office. The employers are also 
asked to give the employment office notice in advance of contem- 
plated reduction in force. 

Mr. Croxton, chairman of the labor division, says this plan 
will accomplish a number of things: 

1. It will materially lesson the time lost by workers in seeking 

new jobs. 

2. It will aid the employers in securing help to take the place 

of those enlisting for military service, or of those leaving 
for other causes, or to secure additional help as business 
expands. 

3. It will greatly aid farmers in securing help. 

4. It will make it possible to give preference in referring help 

to certain industries producing the goods most needed by 
our troops or those of our allies. 

5. It will materially lessen the idleness on the part of thousands 

of floating laborers in the state. 

6. It will produce team work among the various localities of 

the state. 

7. It will make it possible to cooperate most effectively with 

other states and with the federal government. 

This plan is given in considerable detail as showing the method 
by which one state has attacked the labor problem. None of these 
schemes of securing and distributing labor has been in operation 
long enough to warrant the drawing of final conclusions as to their 
effectiveness. Mr. Croxton reports that for the week ending May 
12, 4,301 jobs were filled. Three hundred and forty-five farm hands 
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were placed on farms. On May 14, ninety-six farm hands were 
sent to farmers. The total number of jobs filled on that day was 
884. Mr. Croxton writing to the author under date of August 9, 
says: 

You may be interested in knowing that through this plan more than 27,000 
places were filled during July and more than 7,800 during the last week. The 
majority of these placements are in industrial work but since the first of May more 
than 2,400 farm hands have been placed through the various employment offices. 

Sources of Farm Labor 

The chief difficulty seemed to be to locate labor of a satisfac- 
tory character for the farm. In New Jersey 4 the labor question was 
handled in three ways: 

1. By releasing high school boys for emergency work, giving 
them scholastic credit for the time employed, and in some cases 
organizing them into working bands. 

2. By personal solicitation to the manufacturers to release com- 
petent labor for a limited period during harvests. The canvass was 
carried on by students who volunteered their services and received 
only their expenses. About 1,700 men were released for short 
periods aggregating 25,000 days of labor. 

3. Wide publicity was given to the opportunity to secure farm 
labor through the federal state employment agencies conducted by 
the Department of Labor. Mr. Bryant, Commissioner of the 
New Jersey Department of Labor states 5 that they were able to 
place about 1,800 men on farms to date. During July the total 
placements of all kinds numbered 4,879. The Department of Public 
Instruction of New Jersey took an active part in enrolling and 
organizing the school boys of the state. 6 The school boys were 
organized into the Junior Industrial Army of New Jersey. This 
organization is divided into three divisions: agricultural, home 
gardens and girls' service. 

The agricultural division is made up of boys fourteen years of 

4 Letter from Mr. Alfred Gaskill, Director of the Department of Conservation 
and Development of the State of New Jersey, under date of August 13, 1917. 

6 Letter from Mr. Lewis T. Bryant, Commissioner of the Department of 
Labor of New Jersey under date of August 15, 1917. 

• Letter from L. H. Carrus, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
New Jersey, under date of August 10, 1917. 
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age and over who desire to render some service in the home, neigh- 
borhood or on any farm. The report for the week ending July 13 
shows an enrollment of 7,429 with 3,950 placed on farms. The 
1,200 girls who were enrolled in the first girls' service division have 
not yet had an opportunity of doing their full part in this work. By 
far the larger part, of the work of canning and drying comes in the 
late summer and fall, and it is at this time that the girls will render 
their service. In the home garden work, 72,186 boys were enrolled 
up to July 13. 7 This has resulted in a tremendous increase in the 
gardening enterprise of the state. The number of home gardens and 
school gardens has grown to an amazing extent. A number of 
industrial concerns in the state have employed garden supervisors 
who are helping the employes to grow crops on land provided by the 
employer. 

An entirely new phase of the campaign for increased food pro- 
duction has developed in the use of inexperienced boys for farm 
work. A definite call for this type of labor has come from farmers 
in the potato, tomato and cranberry growing sections of the state of 
New Jersey. Farmers, with the aid of the county superintendent 
of farm demonstration or county agent, have organized themselves 
into community groups for the purpose of furnishing a camp site 
and suitable lodging and boarding quarters. The boys have been 
organized in camp groups under the personal supervision of a 
Y. M. C. A. leader. This leader is expected to look after the moral 
and social welfare of the boys, as well as to superintend their working 
activities. The work for the most part is paid by the piece at the 
prevailing wage for that type of work in the community. Careful 
investigation of the use of boy labor in this way in certain types of 
farming in this and other states indicates that the farmers are well 
pleased with the plan and that the boys are entirely satisfied with 
the working conditions. These camps have been made possible 
only through the cooperation of the county superintendents of farm 
demonstration, the state Y. M. C. A. and the school authorities. 

In Virginia 8 800 boy scouts from the cities of Richmond, Nor- 
folk and Petersburg were sent to the eastern shore of Virginia to pick 

7 Letter from Dr. J. G. Lipman, Director of the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, under date of August 9, 1917. 

* Letter from J. M. Jones, Director Agricultural Extension, Virginia Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg, Va. under date of August 20, 1917. 
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potatoes. At Charlottsville, arrangements are being perfected 
whereby the boy scouts will be taken into the orchard districts to 
pick apples this fall. Considerable difference of opinion is expressed 
as to the value of boys as farm help. This is evidently due to the 
kind of work to which the boys are assigned. Boys from the city 
are not likely to be experienced in handling horses and machinery. 
Commissioner Koiner 9 of the Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration writes that the efforts to help the farmers with boy 
scouts has not proved satisfactory. In many instances the boys 
have no experience in farming and do not know how to manage 
horses or to handle machinery. The farmers are busy and have no 
time to teach inexperienced hands when they only expect to keep 
them a short while. 

It will be noted that some of these plans for securing labor are 
only temporary. Methods of enrolling labor such as have been 
adapted by Massachusetts and Ohio seem to meet the situation more 
satisfactorily. A complete organization of the agricultural and 
industrial labor resources appears to be the most practical solution. 
When we contemplate the fact that next year will demand an equal 
if not a much larger supply of labor, since the draft will then be in 
full operation, it will be necessary in many states to devise more 
satisfactory schemes for securing and distributing labor. 

In Maryland more than 100 city families were placed on farms 
this season by advertising in the Baltimore papers for skilled farm 
labor. The Farm Labor Bureau of Baltimore 10 has perfected an 
organization whereby groups of five or six men will be sent out to 
a similar group of farmers who agree to use the labor cooperatively. 
These laborers board themselves. This plan will surely work where 
the farms are small and much diversified. 11 

• Letter under date of August 17, 1917. 

10 Letter from T. B. Symonds, Director of Agricultural Extension, Maryland 
State College of Agriculture, under date of August 3, 1917. 

11 A new feature of the labor problem comes to the front in the Compulsory 
Work Act which was recently enacted by the Maryland legislature. This provides 
that all able-bodied men between the ages of twenty and fifty not otherwise 
employed shall be compelled by the state to work on the farm or on the public 
roads. How much this will aid in settling the labor shortage remains to be seen. 
There is no doubt that there is an immense amount of labor that is idle most of 
the time. In many small towns, negroes taking advantage of the high wages, 
work only two or three days a week. Wages for two days will keep the colored 
man for a week and in this way he puts in very little time at productive labor. 
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The whole question of labor, as one inquires into the facts, is 
not so much the shortage as the distribution and the idle. It has 
been suggested that all labor be conscripted by the government. 
This may be necessary for the country to realize its resources to the 
full extent. The group system of engaging labor as undertaken in 
Maryland has much to recommend it, especially in regions of small 
farms. Six to ten farmers agree to take so many laborers and em- 
ploy them through the season. The number of men employed by 
the individual farmer at a given time will depend on the pressure of 
work. In this way the group of laborers can be employed con- 
tinually without losing time in seeking new employment, and at the 
same time furnishing all the help the farmers may need. The 
boys' camp project has met with success in various quarters. A 
boys' camp was established near Indianapolis through the efforts 
of the Columbia Conserve Company of that place which is reported 
as doing very efficient work in the intensive crop area. It would 
appear that much of the field work near the canneries might be done 
by this method. 

The effort of the various agencies to secure labor for farmers 
has on the whole met with fairly satisfactory results. The reports 
from various states indicate that thus far few crops have gone to 
waste owing to lack of labor. The farm labor problem is a complex 
one. Labor for the farm may be divided into three classes: 1. For 
general farm work through the entire season. These men must 
be qualified to handle teams and complicated machinery. These 
farms constitute 90 per cent of agricultural operations and are often 
large and widely distributed. 2. For the harvesting of small fruit, 
peach and apple crops. This labor is required for intervals of 
several days or weeks and is largely done by the piece. The crop- 
ping districts are more or less united offering easy distribution 
of labor. 3. For day labor in harvesting hay, small grain and 
corn. 

For the general farm, experienced help is necessary as live- 
stock and machinery must be handled. For the fruit farms the 
bulk of the labor need not be experienced. The day labor for emer- 
gency work is the most difficult to secure because it must be more 
or less skilled in farm operations. Much of the labor sent from 
the city is not worth the wages asked. It is not adjustable tb farm 
conditions for two reasons: 1, they are not experienced in farm 
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operations; 2, they are used to shorter hours and to higher wages 
in the city. If the farmer is to be encouraged to large production 
he must have competent labor in order to profit under the present 
wages. It is the extra help in the harvest that is the serious prob- 
lem. The problem is to effect a distribution of labor in siich a man- 
ner that the laborer will not lose time. 

On the other hand the farmer will need to plan his farming 
operations with the view of avoiding congesting the work at irregu- 
lar intervals. The supreme test of good farm management is the 
distribution of labor throughout the year so as to keep the men 
profitably employed. Slack work at one period of the year fol- 
lowed by a rush requiring extra help complicates the labor situation 
on the farm. A better planned rotation of crops, with sufficient 
livestock to give productive employment during the winter, will 
enable the farmer to keep his help the year round. A better dis- 
tribution of the labor on the farm together with the adoption of 
larger units of machinery will enable the farmer to handle more 
acres with fewer men. The substitution of three-and four-horse 
teams for two-horse teams will lessen the number of men required. 
This implies the outlay of more money for equipment. All farm 
machinery has practically doubled in price since the war. This 
brings up the subject of credit for the farmer. 

Credit 

The present crisis has shown that the farmer was in need of 
credit in many instances when he enlarged his production of crops. 
The advance in wages and in the cost of machinery, fertilizer, lime 
and seeds had increased his annual budget of expenses to such an 
extent that the farmer could not meet them. The problem was how 
to meet this demand and supply the farmer with the necessary credit. 
This was considered in most instances a local problem, and it was 
also held in most instances that the banks in the rural communities 
would be able to extend to the farmer the proper credit facilities. 
This plan should prove the best one for obvious reasons. The 
farmer is generally well known to the local banker and the institu- 
tion is in a position to judge whether the applicant for a loan is 
worthy or not. In a few states money has been advanced in a 
large way to finance the farmer. Reports indicate that they have 
been able to get all the credit they needed from the local banks. In 
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the state of New York there was formed by a number of wealthy- 
men what is known as the Patriotic Farmer's Fund. This organi- 
zation cooperated with the State Grange and other farmer's organi- 
zations in placing small sums among the farmers to buy seed and 
fertilizers. The trustees of the Patriotic Farmer's Fund include a 
number of well-known and wealthy public-spirited citizens who early 
in the year placed at the disposal of farmers of the state a large sum 
of money to be loaned to them at 4 J per cent interest on notes pay- 
able December 1. Several million dollars were available, no limit 
being placed on the amount. The State Grange was asked to name 
a loan committee in each county to pass upon the character and 
reliability of the applicants for loans from this fund. If the report 
of the committee was satisfactory the applicant was able to secure 
the needed money at a nearby bank which had been designated as 
a depository by the trustees of the fund. None of the money 
passed through the hands of the state commission in any way, its 
work being to act as a general clearing house for information and 
assistance. The loans from the Patriotic Farmer's Fund up to 
June 1 were limited to $150 to each individual for the specific 
purpose of buying seed and fertilizer. After June 1 the loans 
were available in sums of $150 each to pay labor required in 
caring for and harvesting farm crops. The limit of money 
available to any one borrower was $500. Mr. Loomis, 12 the 
State Commissioner, states that up to August 6 about $300,000 
has been loaned from this fund under the operation of the above 
outlined plan. 

Supplementing this special effort to aid in agricultural credit, 
some work has been done in cooperation with the New York State 
Bankers' Association seeking to arouse increased interest in farm 
loans and to awaken the bankers generally to the great importance 
of this work. 

Massachusetts 13 did not give any direct aid to farmers in the 
way of credit, but the committee on public safety took up this ques- 
tion with the banks, urging them to extend credit to farmers wher- 
ever possible. Several of the banks have opened special farm de- 

12 Letter from A. M. Loomis, Commissioner in charge of Loans and Farm 
Funds, New York State Food Supply Commission, under date of August 6, 1917. 

13 Letter from Wilfred Wheeler, Secretary, State Board of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts under date of August 6, 1917. 
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partments and employed men whose business it is to investigate the 
application of farmers for credit. 14 

Mr. J. F. Jones, Director of Agricultural Extension of Virginia, 
states that the bankers of that state have been most loyal in sup- 
porting farmers in their efforts to increase the production of food- 
stuffs. Many thousands of dollars have been loaned to farmers who 
were only good moral risks. In a number of counties the banks 
pooled their money and loaned it to farmers who were recommended 
by the county demonstration agent or by disinterested reliable 
farmers. In many instances, large quantities of seed were pur- 
chased through the efforts of bankers, county agents and chambers 
of commerce, and sold to farmers at cost. 

It is yet too early to predict what method of securing credit 
will prove most satisfactory. It would seem that the local bank 
is in the position to render the greatest financial assistance to the 
farmer in short-time loans. The Federal Farm Loan Bank enables 
the farmer to secure long-time loans on first mortgage on his land 
but does not aid him in securing funds for temporary use. Many 
small banks find it difficult to find loans for their accumulated 
deposits, and, instead of lending money on paper recommended, but 
not guaranteed, by the larger financial centers, they might place 
their funds j ust as safely in their immediate localities, to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned in the commanity. These problems will 
not be solved except by cooperation and this is one of the lessons 
that is being learned in this crisis. 

14 The Plymouth Trust Company of Brockton has for two years employed two 
men, graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, to aid the farmer in 
applying business methods to the business of farming. The object of the 
directors of the institution was to get acquainted with them so as to make a busi- 
ness-like application of credits to those engaged in this important industry. This 
bank has helped the farmers of their vicinity to buy seed, livestock, etc., and 
stimulated production by offering prizes to the young people on the farm. It is 
showing the farmer how to keep cost accounts and how to make out statements; 
in short, to know his business, both from the technical and from the business 
standpoint. To worthy persons they stand ready to make a small loan to be 
used for construction work or for improvements, under the supervision of the 
bank's field agents. Every banker will ask himself, Does it pay? It has cost 
the Plymouth County Trust Company about $4,000 a year net to supply this 
service to farmers in and about Brockton, but as a result of this and similar activ- 
ities, the deposits have increased in the past five years from $400,000 to over 
$3,000,000. 
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Another method aiding the farmer is illustrated by the work 
of the State Food Supply Commission of the state of New York. 15 
Realizing the shortage of farm labor in their section the commission 
purchased forty tractors to be loaned to the various communities. 
The tractor was not hired to an individual. The community was 
given the option of purchasing the tractor at the end of the season, 
the rental being deducted from the purchase price. The charges 
for the tractors were the actual estimated depreciation. The cost 
per acre varied from $1.50 to $.55 per acre. In order to supply 
sufficient technical aid in operating the tractors the commission 
employed an expert from the Department of Rural Engineering at 
the State College of Agriculture. This method of aiding the farmer 
in getting more labor should be fairly satisfactory although much 
will depend upon the cooperation of the various farmers. The 
tractors were loaned to the County Farm Bureau Association and 
the County Home Defense Committee and other responsible farm 
organizations. The state commission depends upon its county 
representative to satisfy himself that the conditions of the contract 
are fulfilled. 

In the state of Virginia the farmer is aided in securing lime by 
the state which operates the grinding plants and furnishes the 
farmer with the ground lime stone at cost. At present the ground 
lime stone costs the farmer $1.00 per ton on board cars. 

The agricultural survey inaugurated by many states at the 
beginning of this year has revealed some interesting facts. It has 
shown that many farms are not properly organized from the stand- 
point of farm management. For instance, in Delaware it was 
found that many farmers carried one- fourth to one-third more 
horses than were needed to carry on the work satisfactorily. In 
fact, there were far more horses than hogs on the average Delaware 
farm. The number of horses might easily be reduced if larger units 
of machinery were employed. Larger horses were also needed as a 
rule. In many cases four-horse teams might be employed in place 
of so many two-horse teams, thus saving man labor. Larger units 
of horse power and machinery would lessen the necessity of keeping 
so many men on the farm. The survey in Delaware showed that 
farmers often asked for additional help when they already had more 
men on the place than could be economically used with their type 

16 Bulletin No. 3. New York State Food Supply Commission, July 9, 1917. 
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of farming. There is some waste of labor on farms as well as else- 
where. In New York it was found that the farmers were keeping 
8,000 head of horses above their requirements. When it is con- 
sidered that it costs $100 per year to keep a work horse it will be 
seen that there is a clear waste of $800,000 to the farmers of the 
state. The farm management surveys conducted in the various 
states during the past few years show that in the East fewer acres 
are cultivated per horse and man than in the Middle West. The 
difference in the amount of land operated per man is much greater 
than the natural differences of soil and climate would indicate. 

The final solution of the problems of labor 'and credit have not 
been reached by the activities of the last few months. There are 
many phases of the problem upon which we need more experimental 
evidence. However, there are a few facts which seem fairly clear. 

1. That there is a shortage of labor on the farm. The indi- 
cations are that this shortage will be more acute in 1918 than at 
present, owing to the withdrawal of drafted men. 

2. That the country as a whole does not suffer so much from 
a lack of labor as from a poor distribution of labor. 

3. That organization is necessary in order to bring about the 
localization and distribution of labor. The state appears to be the 
best unit for accomplishing this end. 

4. That the industries and the farm must cooperate if labor is to 
be used economically. Farmers particularly must cooperate in 
order to secure help of the proper kind. 

5. That most farmers have facilities for short-time loans at their 
local banks. Greater business cooperation of bankers and farmers 
is much needed. 



